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In bowers of laurel, trimly dight, 
We will outwear the silent night; 
While Flora busy is to spread 
Wer richest treasure on our bed. 
Sin WALTER RALEIGN. 


ssacceeecens Here be all the pleasures, 
That Fancy can beget on youthful thoughts, 
When the fresh blood grows lively, and returns, 
Brisk as the April buds, in primrose season. 
Mii ron’s Comus. 


It has been a common custom among my prede- 
cessors in this department of composition, to relieve 
thedryaess, orthe samenessof prose, by an occasional 
article of poetry. In this manner,many minor poems 
of celebrated authors, have been, without much pa- 
rade, ushered intolife ; andI cannot helpthinking, that 
a paper, thus variegated, will be considered, by the 
lovers of miscellany, as having fully answered the 
end of its being. In grave and scientific works, a 
departure from system offends ; but in the lucubra- 
tions of the desultory essayist, men look for varied 
hues, and fantastic combination. For comfort and 
for use, the quaker simplicity of drab broad cloth, is 
chosen, but to please the giddy eye, and to add to 
holiday splendour, we spangle our drapery, and call 

fn Iris for her most vivid colours. 


In the twenty-first number of this year’s Port Fo- | 


lio, there occurs a prose versionof a Persian madrigal 
in an extract from the works of sir William Jones. 
The Editor expressed his hope, that P. D. a classical 
correspondent, would decorate this Persian beauty, 
With poetical ornaments. As this expectation was 
hot realized, a new and volunteer translator has ap- 
peared ; and, without farther preface, we introduce 
um to ourreaderse As he makes his bow gracefully, 
and expresses himself in the fluent diction of a well- 
red scholar, we are confident, that he will meet a 
|| BPolite and gracious reception. 
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Mr. Saunrer, 


As your correspondent * P. D.” has not com- 
plied with your request, and the wishes of your rea- 
ters, 1 send you a versification of one of your Per- 
san translations ; which, if I remember right, is 
part of an ode of Hafiz. I would have attempted 

he others, but that I have too much diffidence to 


Mventure far in a path, that has been trodden by sir. 


‘illiam Jones, and professor Carlyle. 
Accompanying this, are two others, from the 
Hook of Solomon; which, however, rather appear 
ohave been written by a fine, lively, and amorous 
Bitl, who, like Sappho, complains of her colour being 
of too deep a shade. 

My intention was, merely to point out, by puttin 

“in into the same measure, the Similarity between 
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the poetry of the Persians, and that of Solomon. 
We find both frequently speaking in the female cha- 
racter; and very similar to some of the stanzas of 
the latter, is the following, from the Oriental Collec- 
tions, No. 3, page 204. “ My soul longs to clasp my 
beloved in my arms! I will puton my ornaments ; 
I will prepare the bed, and the garlands of flowers.” 
The stanzas of both have little, or no connection ; 
so that, you may, in general, take any one from the 
rest, or alter its position, without injury. The 
imagery, too, of both, is much the same; though 
indeed, Solomon has some figures, wilder than any 

I have seen, in the translations from the Persian. 
When I turned to “ Solomon’s Songs,” I must 
confess, it was with somewhat of an inclination to 
versify them all; but that vanity, which induced me 
to think myselfequal to such a tad, was instantane- 
ously annihilated, on finding the fair one’s eyes 
compared to ‘ the fish-pools of Heshbon, by the 
gate of Bath-rabbim;” and her nose to the tower 
of Lebanon, which looketh towards Damascus.’’ 
This is a sublimity, to which I am perfectly con- 
scious of being unable to soar; I have, therefore, 
left it to those of happier genius, and contented my- 
self with selecting a few of the simplest stanzas 
from the first and second songs. . 
0. 


FROM THE PERSIAN. 


The rose can never boast its sweet, 
Without the cheek of her I love; 

Nor without wine, the cool retreat, 
Where gush the fountains in the grove. 


Nor walk along the fragrant bowet, 
Nor in the garden gives delight; 
If in the calm and pensive hour, 
We miss the minstrel of the night. 


The cypress, dancing in the breeze, 
And flowers, by gentle Zephyr blown, — 
Cannot, without her presence, please, 
Whose cheeks are like the tulip’s down. 


Nor does the presence of a maid, 
Whose lips each balmy sweet possess, 

In whom is either rose display’d, 
Delight, without the sweet caress, 


Sweet is the place, where roses grow, 
And sweet is wine, within the grove ; 
But yet, less sweet the roses glow, 
And wine, without the maid I love. 


Not all the pictures art can form, 
Not all, that Fancy can devise, . 
So much this am’rous bosom warm, 

As rosy cheeks, and radiant eyes. 


FROM THE FIRST SONG OF SOLOMON". 


Q, clasp me in thy close embrace, 
And press those balmy lips to mine! 
* Let him kiss me with the kisses of his mouth: for thy 
love is sweeter than wine. eae 
Iam black, but comely, O ye daughters of Jerusalem, as 
the tents of Kedar, as the curtains. of Solomon, 





] hast dove’s eyes. 





Thy love, dear youth of matchless grace, 
Thy love is sweeter, far, than wine ! 


Though oe'r my slender form the sun 
Has all his fiercest radiance thrown, 
What youth my proffer’d love would shun? 
What maid my beauty will not own? 


Tell me, beloved of my soul, 
Where thou thy gentle flocks dost feed, 
Where rest’st at noon....nor let mé stroll 
To those, that thy companions lead. 


More sweet than myrrh, when zephyrs spread 
Its perfumes, as they, wanton, fly ; 

O, quickly come! and let thy head 
All night, upon my bosom lie. 


What youth shall e’er to thee compare? 
Whose charms shall vie with thine, my love? 
Thy skin excels the lily fair, 
Thine eyes, the mildness of the dove. 


O come then! come, in all thy charms, 
By thousand softest wishes led ; 

O come! and clasp me in thy arms, 
Where, green and mossy is our bed ! 


FROM THE SECOND SONG OF SOLOMON* 


What music was it to my ear, 
When thus did my beloved Sayy 

Awake! arise, my charming fair! 
Arise, my love, and come away! 


For, le! the wintry: clouds are past, 
The tempests all away are flown, 

The chilling winds no longer last, 
The rain is oyer, too, and gone, 


All nature now incites to love ; 
The flowers display their gayest hue, 
The songsters warble in the groves. 
Hark, how the am’rons turtles coo ! 


Now, while the budding figs appear, . 

And round the grape, rich perfumes play. 
O haste! arise, my charming fair! 

Arise, my love, and come away} 





Vie 


Tell me, O thou, whom my soul loveth, where thou feed. 
est, where thou makest thy flock to rest at noon: for why 
should I be as one, that turneth aside by the flocks of thy 
companions t 

A bundle of myrrh is my beloved unto me; he shall lie 
all sigbt betwixt my breasts. 

Behold thon art fair, my love ; behold thou art fairs thou 

Behold, thou art fair, my heloved; yea, pleasant: alse 
our hed is green. 

* My beloved spake, and said unto me, rise up, my ‘ove; 
my fair one, and come away: y 
For lo ! the winter is past, the rain is over and gone. 

The flowers appear onthe earth, thetime of the singing 
of birds is come, aud the voice of the turtle is heard in our 
land. 

The fig-tree patteth forth her green figs, and the vines, 
with the tender grape, give a good smell. Arise, my loye, 
my fair one, and come away. 
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INTERESTING TRAVELS 
IN AMERICA, 
FRANSLATED FROM TNE GERMAN OF BULOW, 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
(CONTINUED.) 


CHAPTER XXX. 


ALore murders committed in six months, than through- 
out the Prussian dominions, in three yearSee..0. lwo 
children murdered in one week, at, Philadelphiaues.. 
Incestuous offspring of a father by his daughters.ev. 

' Frequency of the venereal disease...Report of a sena- 
torial temple of wantonness ; not however to be war- 
ranted. 


During six winter months which I passed in 
Philadelphia, I heard of more murders, committed 
in that space of time, within the United States, 
than happen in three years, throughoug the Prus- 
sian dominions, although they contain nearly two 
millions more inhabitants. In the state of New- 
York, a judge was murdered upon the high-way, by 
persons who had disguised themselves as Indians. 
In one of the southern states, a father killed his 
own son. <A baker’s boy threw a new-born child, 
which he had found in the street into an heated 
oven, in order to appropriate to himself an hundred 
guineas, which probably the mother, wishing to 
remain unknown had left with the child, to induce 
the finder to take care of this fruit of a false step. 
Jn the last week before my departure from Phila- 
delphia the discovery of two dead children, one in 
a privy ; the other upon a dung-hill, was a general 
subject of conversation....he woman who mur- 
dered one of them was taken up; but was dis- 
charged again. ‘The frequency of infanticide in 
America, the more forcibly proves a dreadful pitch 
of corruption, because neither the laws nor the 
prevailing opinions punish with infamy a girl, for 
bringing mtoe the world a child unlawfully begot- 
ten. If 1 had taken pains to hunt up such anec- 
dotes, I should perhaps have many more to relate. 
What I have told, is however unfortunately for the 
honour of human nature too much, and I have 
noticed only transactions gencrally known, detailed 
in all the newspapeis, and never contradicted by 
any one. 


Several German clergymen in Pennsylvania, 
have published their sermons there... They des- 
cribe the moral condition of the country people in 
a shocking point of light. You reed in these dis- 
courses of nothing but adultery, perjury, harlotry, 
theft, drankenness, brawling &c. Not far from 
Lancaster, it was said a countryman had children 
by his daughter. The venereal distemper is like- 
wise very cornmon in the country, as all the phy- 
sicians and surgeons, who have a great practice 
there, unanimously assured me. 


‘he murder of infants, and the pumber of ex- 
poped children, give no favourable idea of the con- 
tinence of the unmarried women. « The married 
ones, at least of the higher classess are said to be 
tolerably regular, and cuckoldom is not very fre- 
cuent. Yet others again maintained that there 
were in Philadelphia, bawds, who for an adequate 
sum of money, knew how to procure women of 
reputation. But perhaps this was slander. I 
remarked however a eeneral report in circulation 
that a temple of wantonness had been built upon 
speculation, where the futhers of the land, in con- 
velax a litthe from their numerous 
cures for the public good. 1 only had the cutside 
cf the house pointed out to me. It is In New- 
but farther distant from the river Delaware 
than fourth street. -A thing of this kind cannot 
te closely inquired into, but such a thing ought 
rot cven to Le said; for if there be no reason 


gress, might 


tpoets 
SiVrCet » 
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whatever to doubt the moral purity of the senators 
in a republic, no such reports will be circulated. 
Livy does not tell us that Cato the censor or Re- 
gulus, Fabricius or Cincinnatus, were suspected of 
visiting such houses. Ceasar and Pompey fre- 
quented them; but in their time the republic was 
at its last gasp, and they were no republicans. 

The part of a republican is in this world rather 
difficult to perform. Among royalists, people are 
not upon the subject of morals quite so scrupulous ; 
they. do not give themselves out for models of vir- 
tuee. With the idea of a republican is connected 
that of severer morals, of an heroic contempt of 
all selfish interest, and of a mind steeled against 
all the fascinations of the senses when duty for- 
bids their indulgence. The Americans, therefore, 
from the period of their independence have assum- 
ed adifficult part; but they perform it desperately 
ill, and they are as it appears to me, republicans 
with royalist manners. 


MISCELLANY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


eds sbepiniee Labor omuia vinett, 
ImprobusS........+0 
VIRGIL. 


Industry in youth is a duty we owe our parents» 
our country, ourselves, and, above all, our benefi- 
cent Creator. Idleness is the mother of vice, 
activity of virtue; from that originate the calami- 
ties and misfortunes of human life; from this its 
blessings and delights. Howjwonderful is it then, 
that the majority of mankind should trifle away 
their time so prodigally, in frivolous pursuits ; and 
rather than use a little exertion, suffer continual 
mquietude! 

Inertia has spent the early part of her days in 
fashionable pleasures and amusements; and now, 
at forty, reclines in an easy chair, a ponderous 
mass of useless matter, tortured with the constant 
dread of catching cold. The least damp gives her 
death, and she has been killed a thousand times, 
with a breath of pure air. Her tongue is the enly 
active part of her; which is engaged alternately 
in preaching and scolding. She exhorts those 
around her to the practice of virtues, which she 
has long possessed unseeen unknown, “ for no 
person yet, herself excepted, has had the penetra- 
tion to discover her latent good properties.” But can- 
dour must confess, Inertia is productive of some 
advantages. The tender minds of her children 
are not tormented with study; ’tis enough for them 
to administer to the numberless wants of their 
almamater. A cook finds employment, the phar- 
macopalist is enriched, quacks encouraged, and 
physicians daily visit their debilitated patient, 
while careful Conjux finds, incessant toil essential, 
to support his amiable valetudinary wife. 

The fate of Vertumuns is more tragical. He 
was a young man whose prolific mind led his 
friends to expect an exuberant harvest from his 
ripening talents; but alas! virtue and excellence 


are not the natural productions of any soil. His 
volatile mind grew weary of restraint. ‘ I will 


not, said he, cramp my spirits. with books and 
business, now is the time for enjoyment.” Then 
mixing with the. multitude ; dissipation enervated 
his intellects, the tyrant passions uncontrouled set 
up their principalities and waging war, anarchy 
seized the presidency. His patrimonial estate was 
squandered; he was deserted by his associates ; 
harassed. by creditors and the contending powers 
within, premature old age came on, and bewailing 
his mispent time; he made his miserable exit, 
leaving behind astriking example of the fatal con- 
sequences of inert-licentious youth. 

Exercise improves the faculties, promotes health, 
and gives energy to the whele system; and if we 
are ambitious of arriving at the summit of that 





eminence, to which indefatigable industry alone js 
capable of elevating us; can we commence the 
work too early! Our evil propensities must al} 
be eradicated, and stubborn self subdued before we 
can proceed with any degree of facility. Then is 
it not more eligible to pluck them up, before they 
become too deeply rooted? The opinion, that we 
are at liberty in wild and varying adolescence & to 
play the fool” with time, is a mistaken and dange. 
rous one. Agricola might with equa} propriety say, 
when nature animates her vegetable dominions, and 
moistens the earth with refrigerant showers, «| 
will take my ease through the spring and summer, 
my corn may be planted in autumn,” and suffer 
his fences to lie neglected, and his meadows open 
to the invasion of neighbouring cattle. What 
would be the result of his shameful indulgence? 
His fields might produce a luxuriant crop of weeds; 
but would they afford him sustenance through the 
hibernal season? No, verily, he must perish with 
hunger during the wiater. So the mind unculti- 
vated, and destitute; loaded with the infirmities of 
age and intemperance, and with, no other support 
than rank, vice, and overgrown folly, must totter 
beneath the load, and fall with the first blast of 
cold adversity. 

Very different is the decline of a well spent life, 
where the venerable “ tenant of clay,” can look 
with approbation on the manual and mental toils 
of his youth, and see a farm improved....walks 
extended...prospects cleared...trees planted by his 
own hand, offering their umbrage to shield him 
from the fervid sun, and a garden exhilirating the 
senses with its odours; while his frugal dome con- 
tains a worthy partner in his felicity, surrounded 
by a family of welltaught active offsprings. With 


a mind thus stored, a man cannot be unhappy. He. 


‘* May quit a cottage or a throne, 
May leave the world and dwell alone 
Within his spacious mind.” 

Contemplation never tires, nor do reflections 
consume; death is divested of his terrors, and he 
slides into eternity with a placidity, never to be 
felt by the slothful and impious. 

Rise, sons and daughters of Columbia, from the 
allurements of inglorious ease. and pursue in due 
season the path of virtue, which conducts to hap- 
piness. Let none hesitate at the magnitude of 
the enterprize. Labour will remove every obstruc- 
tion, and the reward of perseverance is immense 
and infallible. Can any loiter in so momentous 
an undertaking? The wise I know will press for- 
ward, amongst whom, I humbly hope, will not be 
last, she who, with expanded heart, signs herself. 

RURALINA. 


(FROM LITERARY LEISURE.) 


I shall not scruple to devote this paper to a con- 
sideration of the proper employment of time; nor 
will it deter me from undertaking the subject, that 
it has been frequently considered before: that 
which is important to all, can never be thought of 
too often, and we fail more frequently for want of 
reflecting on, than of knowing our cuties. 

‘There can be no subject of more consequence 
to every individual, than the proper dispesal of that 
portion of time allotted to us, since whatever our 
depraved fancies look upon as valuable, and what- 
ever is really and intrinsically so, alike depend 
upon it. It is strange, that of a life which we all 
pretend to value, and which is so perpetually 
escaping from us, any one should suffer a single 
hour to pass by unmarked by some useful] exe! 
tion; it is still more surprising that any one should 
voluntarily submit to the cruel punishment o! 
total inaction. The utmost malice of the most 
inveterate enemy could not invent a severer to” 
ment than the stupid inactivity to which some 
persons devote themselves! To pass whole days 
in watching the slow lapse of time. and rejoicing 
at the end of every hour, is indeed natural to thes 
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who languish under the pressure of severe bodily 
or mental calamity ; but that those who enjoy 
health and liberty, should so groan under the heavy 
purden of time, not only claims our pity, but our 
wonder! Ifthese who feel their hours thus op- 
pressive, would but seek employment, and pursue 
it steadily,...if they would but resolve that either 
mind or body should be usefully and actively em- 
ployed, they would find the intolerable weight of 
existence lessened! The hours would no longer 
heavily lag in their flight, nor would the temporary 
death of sleep, nor the eternal sleep of death, be 
any longer looked to for relief. 

Can any one of these languid beings, who waste 
whole hours in inaction, and fancy they have been 
thinking, mention one useful reflection, one salu- 
tary resolution, as the fruits of their long indo- 
lence? A mere reverie, that flits across the specu- 
lum of the brain, and leaves no trace bthind it, 
merits not to be dignified with the name of thought. 

In constant and actual employment alone can 
we seek for unwearied cheerfuiness....that delight- 
ful sunshine of the soul. ‘Those who, from situa- 
tion, are privileged....and those who from dispo- 
sition are prone to be indolent, are those who are 
most subject to causeless dejection of spirits. No 
fancied uneasiness can stand against useful activity> 
and even real distress will lose much of its poig- 
nancy, if some profitable and interesting occupation 
be steadily pursued :.eby Profitable 1 mean that 
which is ultimately so, which tends to improve, to 
fortify the heart....to enlarge, to enlighten the un- 
derstanding. 

“The time of life is short! 
«¢ To spend that little basely, were too long? 
* Tho’ life did ride upon a dial’s point, 
«¢ Still ending at th’ arrival of the hour!” 
Ps SHAKSPEARE. 

[very one who has Jeisure, and who means to be 
happy, either has, or must adopt some favourite 
hobby-horse with which to amuse that leisure. 
Without some pursuit, which from its pleasantness 
engages the mind, that very leisure would be the 
most insupportable burden! It were to be wished 
that the favourite pursuits of every one were of a 
nature to strengthen the good dispositions of the 
soul, to extend its capacities, and to improve its 
moral character. The gradual effect of an habitual 
pursuit is so indubitable, that it behoves every one 
to lead their fancy to select that which will best 
contribute to some virtuous end. 

That the amusement of leisure hours should be 
innocent, is perhaps hardly sufficient: if it be 
frivolous,....if it tend to lead the mind away from 
the due consideration of its relative duties,....if it 
be of an enervating kind, however innocent every 
particular act may appear, the general complexion 
of character produced by its frequent recurrence, 
is notinnocent. ‘Fhe end, therefore, should always 
be kept in wiew; this should be the grand cri- 
terion, and by the end, be always understood the 
final end with respect to our future hopes and 
prospects....not the mere termination or aim of 
each particular pursuit. It is, indeed, a maxim, 
that has often been prostituted to the worst of pur- 
poses, that the end will sanctify the means; and so 
it will, if properly apprehended: for if the true 
end be the main object, no means will be cither 
acceptable or convenient, except such as are in 
themselves laudable and virtuous. 

“« Procrastination is the thief of time.’ 


o 
Younes. 
and few faults, more certainly, though imper- 
ceptibly, destroy the energy of character than pro- 
crastination. Every one undoubtedly, in those 
moments of reflection which must occur to all, 
must have formed many good resolutions; but the 
execution of them being posipcned toa more con- 
Venient season, is too often postponed forever! and 
those good and virtuous motions in the soul leave 
us more guilty when disobeyed or disregarded. 
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} That which it is right to do, it is right to do now! , 


Begin therefore to-day, lest thou be prevented to- 
morrow! 

Why, if the present time have not all the fitness 
required, should the future time be more advan- 
tageous? Why wait for any era from which to 
date the beginning of reformation? Is not every 
era auspicious on which so good a work is begun? 
Will not other avocations arise? Will not other 
projects be formed, and prove equally abortive? 
It were well if in a morning, during those cool 
moments we most of us enjoy before we quit the 
pillow, before the cares and inquictudes of the 
world perplex our thoughts, while the mind is 
calm and active, and the heart glowing with gra- 
titude under the consciousness of renewed exist- 
ence, it were well, I say, if we were then to arrange 
a plan of moral conduct for the day....if frequently 
too, in the course of that day, we were to ask our 
own hearts what report the hour last elapsed would 
carry of us to heaven!...and if at night, when 
again returned to the couch of rest, while we 
thankfully acknowledge the protection and safety 
we have experienced, we were to examine how we 
have fulfilled our intentions, taking into consider- 
ation the real value of time, and the incalculable 
importance to our individual welfare of a proper 
distribution and employment of it, we should then 
blush to have passed a day unmarked by some 
vigorous or laudable exertion,...we should shrink 
from the contemplation of many precious hours 
wasted in inactivity....hours which will return no 
more, and which, having thus elapsed without 
notice, swell to a bulk that would surprize and 
alarm us, could we behold at one view the portion 
of time thus thrown away. 

‘* On all-important time, thro ’every age, 
‘* Tho’ much, and warm, the wise have urg’d, the man 
‘* Is yet unborn, who duly weighs an hour !” 


Younc. 

Mr. Shenstone has among his “ Observations,”’ 
a sentiment_dazzling at first view, but, on mature 
consideratiOM, its intrinsic value seems but trifling. 
....His words are... It is a miserable thing to be 
sensible of the value of one’s time, and yet to be 
restrained by circumstances from making the pro- 
per use of it.” 

Yo try the value of this axiom, let us inquire 
what is the proper use of time? Is it not that 
which arises from actual circumstances? and is 
there any possible circumstance which does not 
afford some opportunity of laudable moral occu- 
pation? If-we ask ourselves these questions with- 


out prejudice, we shall not hesitate about the 


answers; but, in general, if we are prevented from 
pursuing our favourite or our intended employ- 
ment, we are apt to think we are hindered from 
making a proper use of time. A man ought not 
to'lament in society that he is interrupted in some 
pursuit which requires solitude and thought,....nor 
if he be in solitude, should he regret being pre- 
cluded from the exercise of the social virtues: 
nay, when, by some casual accident, an intended 
plan even of moral excellence is impeded, does 
not that very obstacle itself give room for the 
exertion of patience and forbearance? ‘he appro- 
priate employment of every moment-is that duty 
which the circumstances of the moment demand ;' 
and even if called away by some impertinent visi- 
tors from the contemplation of virtue, or the exer- 
tion of talent, a man may be not less laudably,, 
though less agreeably, employed in the practice 
of that familiar benevolence which diffuses good- 
humour and pleasantry, nor less usefully engaged 
for his @wn private advantage ‘in repressing the 
sallies of impatience, or the inroads of ill-humour. 
Shenstone was of a querulous, irritable nature. 
He thought every moment ill employed that was 
not given to his Muse, to gardening, or to senti- 
ment. People, in gentral, have their favourite 
pursuits, from which they are équaliy reluctant 





to be drawn; but if we divest ourcciy: 
judice and partiality, we shall discard Sheocion>’ 
attractive tinsel, and conclude with the 
poet, that 

‘* Who does the best his ciycumistance allows, 

‘* Does well!....acts nobly !....Angels could no mars 


Every day, if rightly employed, undoubted'y 
affords some useful reflections; and were these 
noted down, it would be amusing, at some future 
period to recal the occurrences, by the observations 
they had produced: but it would also be far more 
useful than amusing, by shewing the impreveinent, 
the increased maturity, or the perfect stability ot 
our judgment. Were we to preserve a register, 
not merely of bare facts, but of the theughts and 
feelings of our minds upon them, how accurate!’ 
should we be enabled to trace the rise or the 
demolition of some prejudice....to mark by what 
gradations our opinions attained their present form, 
and to detect the almost imperceptible shades by 
which, in a series of years, our characters receive 
a totally different hue! In a record such as this, 
a blank day would be to us areproach! The due 
improvement of time ought to be the great aim ef 
life; and there can be no better means pursued for 
so desirable an end, than extracting from every 
incident some moral or mental advantaye. Surely, 
of the scanty portion of time allettcd to those 
beings who ought to aim at perfection, no part 
should be suffered to elapse, without some trace 
worthy of remembrance. 

A general habit of activity best enables us, who 
are the mere creatures of habit, to make this due 
improvement of our best possession. Mental 
activity as far surpasses that which is merely cor- 
poreal, as the works of genius exceed the manu- 
facture of art. Yet they rather assist, than im- 
pede each other; but never should mere personal 
industry lay claim to that praise which is due to 
its more excellent counterpart. Far be it from 
me to rob activity of its just reward; it is not 
in the power of any declaimer to deprive it of that 
which its own exertion alone secures, for happiness 
and contentment are ever the prize of activity ; but 
while the body, while the hands are strenuously 
employed, the mind may remain indolent. 

Many persons reckon that day well spent, in 
which they have forwarded or concluded any busy 
undertaking, and perhaps it has been so; but 
mere personal industry, except where subsistence 
depends on it, is rather innocent than meritorious. 
The woman who, from her fortune, is exempted 
from the necessity of incessant needle-work, is 
surely far better employed in rendering her house 
agreeable, and her society happy, than in working 
her finger to the bone under the pretence of indus- 
try, while her mind, intent upon her needle’s point, 
sinks into a most deplorable apathy towards all 
exertion of agreeable or engaging talents. Was: 
Shenstone so well employed while he was fretting 
at the waste of time when chased from his pen by 
casual visitors and while framing elegant aphor- 
isms expressive of his regret, as if he had reso- 
lutely conquered the rising peevishness within 
him, and seen his guests with a determination to 
please and be pleased? Great virtues and heroic 
exertions seldom fall in our way; but the due 
employment of every moment is in every body’s 
power; nor will any pursuit, any occupation, tend 
more decidedly to our final advantage, than the 
continued practice of those social and familiar ex- 


‘ertions which every minute demands. 


Time is a possession, of which the enormous 
value has never perhaps, been accurately com- 
puted. If every moment were uniformly em- 
ployed to the best advantage, it would be difficult 
to ascertain to what degree of perfection human 
nature might attain, even during a moderate life. 
Some few instances of wonderful application have 
proved that human faculties are capable of almost 
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infinite extension ; but dazzling as are abilities of 
every kind, and fascinating as is their pursuit, in 
which perfection is not only more visibly ap- 
proached, but with more immediate gratification 
to the pursuer, Ict it be remembered that the 
moral and religious use of time alone will uiti- 


nately benefit us. 


Let us beware, then, of confounding our pre- 
judices or partialities with our duties, and of think- 
ing, like Shenstone, all time misemployed, that is 
not devoted to our favourite hobby-horse. 


— —e 


mE oe me 


FROM THE SHOP OF MESSRS. COLON AND SPONDEE. 

My excessive love of biography often urges me 
to postpone every other study and engagement, to 
indulge myself in contemplating the lives of the 
I find my industry more stimulated, and 
my emulation more gquickened, by particular lives, 

The one is a single por- 
The other is the rapid suc- 
cession of figures, multiplied, or confused, as in Chi- 


learned. 


than by general history. 
trait ina strong light. 


nese shades, or a magic lanthorn. 


afforded by his works. 


They are eminently beautiful. 








I am: in doubt whether a happier conceit in the 
amatory stile of writing, can be found than the fol- 
In the whole collection of the epigrams of 
Marriat, I donot remember to have discovered a 


lowing. 


kncr turn, or a neater point. 


Fair and young, thou bloomest now, 
And I fuil many a year have told, 

But read the deart, and not the brow, 
Thou shalt not find my Love ig old, 


‘My Love’s a child, and thon canst say 
How much his little age may be; 


For he was born the very day, 


That first 1 set my eyes on thee. 


The French are generally distinguished for the 
warmth and elegance of their compliments to femi- 
But they are sometimes 
bitterand contemptuous, even when woman is their 
The foliowing Epigram upon a slattern, is 


nine beauty and merit. 


theme. 
ia point. 

y EPIGRAME, 
D. ANNE LA NOIRE 


Anne se fasoit a croire 
Que se lavant dans cette eau 


Blanche y deviendroit sa peaw 


Mais sa peau rendit l'eau noire. 





AN AUTHOR’S EVENINGS. 


While I content myself with the annual perusal 
of Gibbon’s history, I pore almost every weck over 
the record of his studies, and the history of his life; 
and I care not so much to discover on what hour 
Prynne, the Puritan, stood in the pillory, or when 
the scoundrel, Bradshaw, settled his scheme of regi- 
cide, as to learn that Edmund Burke was an early 
riser, and yet conversed late with Mrs. Woffington ; 
and that, to an accidental fall from a pear-tree, 
which happened while sir William Jones was at 
school, we are indebted for the industry of his lite- 
rary habits, and for the variegated entertainment, 


Southey has translated from the Spanish of 
George de Montemayor, the following stanzas. 


Here, on the cold clear Ezla’s breezy side, 

My hand amid her ringlets wont to rove, 
She proffer’d now the lock, and now denied, 

With all the baby playfulness of love. 
Rere the false maid, with many an artful tear, 
Made me each rising thought of doubt discover, 
And vow'd and wept, till Hope had ceas‘d to fear; 
An me! beguiling, like a child, her lover. - 


One evening, on the river’s pleasant strand, 
The maid, too well-beloved, sat with me, 
And with her finger trac’d upon the sand 
Death for Diana....not inconstaney ! 
And Love beheld us, from his seeret stand; 
And mark'd his triumph, laughing to behold me 
To see me trust a writing, trac’d im sand, 
To see me CREDIT WHAT A WOMAN TOLD ME. 
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IMITATED. 
Ann, in yon transparent laver, 
Thovgh to wash your face you seem; 
Trust me. tis a vain endeavour... 
You but svil the linapid stream. 





In the Windsor Forest, a striking specimen oc- 
curs of Mr. Pope’s fondness for that family, memo- 
rable for its misfortunes, its genius, its energy, and 
its giving birth to an Augustan age of literature. 

Here Ceres’ gifts in waving prospect stand, 

And nodding, tempt the joyful reaper’s hand; 
Rich Industry sits smiting on the plains, 

And PEACE AND PLENTY TELL A STUART reigns. 





Gilpin, in one of his picturesgue essays, has intro- 
duced the following description ofa cormorant. Of 
this bird of prey, one would hardly suppose it pos- 
sible to say any thing, striking or elegant. But let 
us attend to the art of the author, and observe how 
highly the pencil of genius can colour even the 
meanest objects. 

The cormorant is not without beauty. His eager, 
steady, determined flight; his plunging into the 
waters; his wild look, as if conscious of guilt; 
his bustle on being alarmed, shaking the mois- 
ture from his feathers, and dashing about, till 
he get fairly disengaged, are ail amusing cir- 
cumstances in his history. But he is a merciless 
villain ; supposed by naturalists, to be furnished with 
a greater variety of predatory arts, than any bird, 
that inhabits the water. When the tide retires he 
wings his ardent flight, with strong pinions and out- 
stretched neck, along the shores of the deserted ri- 
ver; with all the channels and currents of which, 
he is better acquainted than the mariner, with his 
chart. Here he commits infinite spoil. Or, if he 
find his prey less plentiful in the shallows, he is at 
no loss in deeper water. He dives to the bottom, 
and visits the eel in her retirement; of all others, 
his favourite morsel. In vain the fowler eyes him 
from the bank, and takes his stand behind the bush. 
The cormorant, quicker sighted, knows his danger, 
and parries it with a glance of his eye. @df he choose 
not to trust his pinions, in a moment, he is under 
water, rises again, in some distant.part, instantly 
sinks a second time, and eludes the possibility of 
taking aim. Ifa random shot should reach him, un- 
less it carry a weight of metal; his sides are so 
well cased, and his muscular frame so robust, that 
he escapes mischief. If the weather suit, he fishes 
dexterously at seas When he has filled his maw, he 
retires to the ledge of some projecting rock, where 
he listens to the surges below, in dosing contempla- 
tion, till hunger again waken his powers of rapine. 

In the Town Talk of sir Richard Steele, he has 
preserved the song of Amintor and the Nightingale, 
by Leonard Welsted esquire, a gay writer, unjustly 
calumniated by Pope, and, perhaps, somewhat extra- 
vagantly extolled by Steele, who calls him “ a noble 
genius ;”” and declares of the following ballad, that 
the scene, the persons, the time, and all the circum- 
stances, contribute to make this as proper a subject 
for a song, as can be imagined. The delicacy of 
the thought and phrase, and the sweetness of the 
numbers, are circumstances, that conspire to make 
it most exquisitely agreeable. All this, is, indeed, ra- 
ther «bove the merit of Mr. Welsted; but, perhaps, 
the reader will be curious to examine what so ingeni- 
ous and noted a writer, as Steele, has thus praised. 

As ina blooming jasmine bower, 

Where Envy’s eye conld ne'er disclose ’em, 
Enjoying ages in an hour, 

Amiutor lay in Chloe’s bosom. 


A nightingale renewed her song, 
In such a sad, complaining measure, 
In notes, at once, So sweet and strong 
The enchanting grove was fill’d with pleasure. 


O! lavely songstress, said the swain, 
‘Thy idie melody give over ; 

To me, alas ! thou singst in vain, 
To me,a panting, wishing lover. 





Thy sweet complzinings now dismiss, 
Thou heavenly, yet unkind intruder; 
Nor rob me of a gentler bliss, 
To give me in its place, a ruder. 


When I am sunk in Chloe’s arms, 
The softest moment love POSSESSES ; 

E’en Philomel has lost her charms, 
And Harmony itself displeases! 


Bright Chloe all my powers employs, 
And all beside is fond delusion; 

While she alone completes my joys, 
Variety is but confusion. 


——— 


EPISTOLARY. 


[The ensuing letter, from the pen of Dr. Frawxtrty, 
has been communicated by a friend, from whom we ex. 
péct, occasionally, more communications of a similar na. 

ture, written during the revolution, and illustrative of 
thatevent. The curious cannot fail of being gratified in 
the perusal ofa correspondence, which will probably re. 
flect much light upon many of the obscurer events of an 
Interesting epoch. 


ORIGINAL LETTER FROM DR. FRANKLIN TO MON. 
SIEUR DUMAS. 


Philadelphia December 9, 1775. 
DEAR SIR, 


1 received your several favours, of May 18, June 
SO, and July 8, by Messrs. Vaillant and Pochard; 
whom, if I could serve upon your recommendation, 
it would give me great pleasure. Their total want 
of English is at present an obstruction to their get- 
ling any employment among us; but I hope they 
will soon obtain some knowledge of it. This isa 
good country for artificers or farmers, but gentle- 
men, of mere science in /es belles lettres, cannot so ea- 
sily subsist here, there being little demand for their 
assistance among an industrious people, who, as 
yet, have not much leisure for studies of that kind. 

i am much obliged by the kind present you have 
made us of your edition of Vatte/. It came to usin 
good season, when theicircumstances of arising staie 
make it necessary frequently toconsult the law ofna- 
tions. Accordingly, that copy which I kept, (after de- 
positing one in our own publiclibrary here, and send- 
ing the other to the college of Massachusetts Bay, 
as you directed) has been continually in the hands 
of the members of our congress, now sitting, who 
are much pleased with your notes and preface, and 
have entertained a high and just esteem for their 
author. -Your manuscript Idee sur le gouvernment 
et la royauté, 18 also well relished, and may, in time, 
have its effect. I thank you, likewise, for the other 
smaller pieces, which accompanied Vattel. Le 
court exposé de ce quis.est passe entre la cour Br. et les 
colonies, tc. being a very concise and clear state- 


ment of facts, will be reprinted here, for the use of | 
‘our new friends in Canada. The translations of the 


proceedings of our congress are very acceptable. 
I send you herewith what of them has been farther 
published here, together with a few newspapers, 
containing accounts of some of the successes pro- 
vidence has favoured us with. We are threatened 
from England with a very powerful force, to come 
next year againstus. We are making all the pro- 
vision in our power here te oppose that force, and 
we hope we shall be able to defend ourselves. Butas 
the events of war are always uncertain, possibly,after 
another campaign, we may find it necessary to ask 
aid of some foreign power. It gives us great plea- 
sure to learn from you, that toute l'Europe nous sou- 
haite le plus heureux succes pour le maintien de nos li- 
bertes. But we wish to know whether any one of 
them, from principles of humanity, is_ disposed 
magnanimously to step in for the relief of an op- 
pressed people, or whether if, as it seems likely to 
happen, we should be obliged to break off all con- 
nection with Britain, and declare ourselves an inde- 
pendent people, there is any state or power in Eu- 
rope, who would be willing to enter into an alliance 
with us for the benefit of our commerce, whch 
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amounted, before the war, ,to near seven millions 
sterling per annum, and must continually increase, 
as our people Increase most rapidly. Confiding, 
my dear friend, in your good will to us and our 
cause. and in your sagacity and abilities for busi- 
ness, the committee of congress, appointed for the 
purpose of establishing and conducting a corre- 
spondence with our friends in Europe, of which 
committee I have the honour to be a member, have 
directed me to request of you, that as you are si- 
tuated at the Hague, where ambassadors from all 
the courts reside, you would make use of the op- 
portunity that situation affords you, of discovering, 
ifpossible, the disposition of the several courts with 
respect to such assistance or alliance, if we should 
apply for the one, or propose the other. As it may 
possibly be necessary, in particular instances, that 
you should, for this purpose, confer directly with 
some great ministers, and show them this letter as 
your credential, we Only recommend it to your dis- 
cretion, that you proceed therein with such caution, 
as to keep the same from the knowledge of the Eng- 
lish ambassador, and prevent any public appear- 
ance, at present, of yourbeing employed in any such 
business, as thereby, we imagine, many inconveni- 
ences may be avoided, and your means olrendering 
us service, increased. 

That youmay be better able toanswer some ques- 
tions, Which will probably be put to you, concerning 
our present. situation, we inform you....that the 
whole continent is very firmly united....the party for 
the measures of the British ministry being very 
smali, and much dispersed....that we have had on 
foot, the last campaign, an army of near twenty- 
five thousand inen, wherewith we have been able, 
not only to block up the king’s army in Boston, but 
tospare considerable detachments for the invasion 
of Canada, where we have met with great success, 
as the printed papers sent herewith will inform you, 
and have now reason to expect that whole pro- 
vince may be soon in our possession....that we pur- 
pose greatly to increase our force for the ensuing 
year; and thereby we hope, with the assistance of 
well disciplined militia, to be able to defend our 
coast, notwithstanding its great extent....that we 
have already a small squadron of armed vessels, to 
protect our coasting trade, who have had some 
success in taking several of the enemy’s crui- 
sers, and some of their transport vessels, and store 
ships. This litue naval force we are about to aug- 
ment, and expect it may be more considerable, in 
the next summer. 

We have hitherto applied to no foreign power. 
We are using the utmost industry in endeavouring 
to make salt-petre, and with daily increasing suc- 
cess. Our artificers are'also every where busy in 
fabricating small arms, casting cannon, &c. Yet 
both arms and ammunition are much wanted. Any 
merchants, who would venture to send ships, laden 
with those articles, might make great profit; such 
is the demand in every colony, and such generous 
prices are and will be given; of which, and of the 
manner of conducting such a voyage, the bearer, 
Mr. Story, can more fully inform you. And who- 
ever brings in those articles, is allowed to carry off 
the value in provisions, to cur West Indies, where 
they will probably fetch a very high price, the ge- 
heral exportation from North America being stop- 
ped. This you will see more particularly in a 
Printed resolutiom of the congress. 

We are in great want of good engineers, and 
Wish you could engage and send us two able ones, 
nN time for the next campaign, one acquainted with 
eld service, sieges, &c. and the other with. fortify- 
Ing of sea-ports. They will, if well recommended, 
¢ made very welcome, and have honourable ap- 
vintments, besides the expenses of their voyage 
ther, in which Mr. Story can also advise them. 
As what we now request of you, besides taking up 
pour time, may put you to some expense, we send 
you; for the present, enclosed, a bill for one hun- 
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dred pounds sterling, to defray such expenses, and 
desire you to be assured that your services will be 
considered, and honourably rewarded by the con- 
Sess. 

We desire, also, that you would take the trouble 
of reciving from Arthur Lee esquire, agent for the 
congress in Engiand, such Jetters as may be sent 
by him to your care, and of forwarding them to us 
with your dispatchese When you have occasion 
to write to him to inform him of any thing, which 
it may be of importance that our friends there 
should be acquainted with, please to send your let- 
ters to him, under cover, directed to Mr. Alderman 
Lee, merchant, on Tower Hill, London: and do not 
send it by post, but by some trusty skipper, or 
other prudent person, who will deliver it with his 
own hand. And when you send to us, if you have 
not a direct safe opportunity, we reeommend send- 
ing by way of St. Eustatia, to the care of Messrs. 
Robert and Cornelius Stevenson, merchants there, 
who will forward your dispatches to me. 

With sincere and great esteem and respect, 

I am, Sir, 
your most obedient, humble servant. 
’ B. FRANKLIN: 

Mons. Dumas. 


THE FARRAGO. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
“* One, who had gain’d a princely store 
$y cheating master, king, and poor, 
Dared cry aloud ** the land must sink 
For all its fraud,’’ and whom d’ye think 
The sermonizing rascal chid? 
weed glover, that sold lamb for hid.” 

MANDEVILLE. 

Among the high privileges, which we digres- 
sive writers enjoy, may be reckoned that, which 
Don Quixote gave his horse, to choose a path, 
and pursue it at pleasure. In another point there 
is an affinity betweem us and that errant steed, so 
renowned in the volumes of Cervantic chivalry. 
When we begin an excursion, the Lord only 
knows how it will be prosecuted, or where it will 
end. Whim and caprice being commonly our 
guides, and those personages never keeping in 
their almanac a list of stages, we are sometimes 
most sadly benighted. As this is my day for si- 
militudes, I stop not here; bavin&® so modestly 
compared myself and other rambler to a quadru- 
ped, I will descend still lower into * the valley of 
humiliation” and liken them to an insect, which is 
aspider. Though their stock is confessedly small, 
they have the art of drawing out a most extended 
texture. ‘Thus an essayist, conscious of the scan- 
tiness of his stores, handles a topic, as a farmer’s 
wife manages her annual pound of bohea, in such 
a manner, as to make it last. 

When I began my second speculation with some 
general remarks on the utility of an alliance, be- 
tween application and genius; I little thought that 
I should quit my scber task, and commence cha- 
racter painter. When fancy handed mea pencil, 
and bade me sketch a likeness of Meandtr, I had 
no design to ransack his room, or transcribe his 
dairy ; and lastly, when the journal was published, 
I tremblingly thought I had said too much, and 
dreaded lest my readers should complain, that they 
were surfeited by the Farrago. But they, whoare 
even tinged with the metaphysical doctrine of 
ideas! flowing in a train, will not be confounded, 
though theysee one speculation risingfrom another, 
when I narrate the followine incident. A friend 
who had attentively gazed at the portrait of Me- 
ander, saw me the day after its exhibition. So, 
Mr. Delineator, cries he, must yon become a 
dauber in caricature? One so fond of the zigzag 
walk in life, as you, is hardly entitled to ridicule 
deviation in another. I blushed; and the suffusion, 
like Corporal Trim’s bow, spoke as plainly as a 
blush could speak, “ my man of remark, you 
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are perfectly sare in your opinion.” This trivial 
circumstance Jed me to reflect, first on my own 
inconsistency, and next on that of others. By 
exposing the rambles of genius, I virtually made 
proclamation for dissipation to depart, but she 
taxed me with issuing contradictory orders, and 
pertinently asked how she could go into exile, 
when I insisted on her keeping me company? I 
then looked on my neighbours. Their characters 
were similar to mine, and they wore not the uni- 
form of regularity more than myself. Celia, who 
murders reputations, as “ butcher felleth ox’? pro- 
nounced, t’other day at a tea-table, a most bitter 
invective against scandal, though five minutes 
before, she had invented a tale of calumny against 
her friend. Vafer censorially cautions a young 
gallant to beware an indulgence of the licentious 
passion, but forgets, while reading his lecture, 
that he once was amorous, that he solicited the 
virgin and the wife, and that, unsatisfied with the 
ordinary mysteries of intrigue, he elaborately 
refined on the system of seduction. Vinoso, 
whose face is as red-lettered as the court calander, 
and who makes his Virginia fence at nine in the 
morning, applauds avery heavy excise on distilled 
spirits, and zealously damns every drunkard in 
the nation. Bobbin the haberdasher, who,in vend- 
ing arow of pins, defrauds the heedless customer 
of four, and who, when furnishing a chamber maid 
with a set ofapron strings, pilfers from her a portion 
of the tape, exclaims against a vintner for adul- 
terating his liquors, and wittily wonders, that he 
can adopt the christian scheme so far, as to bap- 
tize, even his wine. Messalina, whose chastity is 
valiant as a holiday captain, because no enemy is 
at hand, and who produced a /ovely pair of twins 
six month before marriage, frowns at the forward- 
ness of young flirts; and adecayed maiden, * far 
gone in her wane, Sir,’’ who has been but twenty 
these ten years, and who has more wrinkles in her 
forehead, than dimples on her chin, even she scoffs 
the vestal sisterhood, and turns up her nose at the 
staleness of antiquated virginity. 

In literature as well as in life, we may recog- 
nize this propensity. Authors are noted for in- 
consistence. Instances might be selected from 
almost every writer in our language. Pope, in 
conjunction with Arbuthnot and Swift, composed 
a satirical treatise, the design of which, was to 
Jash his poetical brethren for attempting to soar, 
when their wings only served them to sink. Yet 
Pope, after some fine panegyrical verses upon 


| Lord Mansfield, fell from a noble height of poetry 


io the very bottom of the bathos, by concluding 
his eculory with the following feeble lines, 

Graced as thou art with all the power cf words 

So known, so honoured in the house of lords. 
Surely this was as risible a couplet of anticlimax, 
as the distich the bard ridicules; by merely quot- 
ing it, 

Thon Dalhoussy, the great God of war, 

Lieutenant-colonel to the earl of Mav. 
in the works of Swift, who omits no opportunity 
of damning dullness, may be found some compo- 
sitions where the disappointed reader, instead of 
being dazzled with the gleam of fancy, sorrowing 
sees nothing, but the vapid insipidity of a poet 
laureat’s ode, and eagerly inquires if it be upon 
record, that Swift cver studied the-sing song of 
Cibber. Knox, aclassic writer, censures ifi one of 
his essays, the bombastic style; yet, were his own 
efusions arraigned in the court of criticism, they 
would, sometimes be found guilty of turgidity. 
This critic, who heated in the ylowing forge of 
zeal, gives Gibbon to the Devil, and his writings to 
Lethe, condemns that elegant historian for super- 
abundance of epithet, though a reader of Knox 
would suppose that the favourite page of this 
schoolmaster’s grammar was that, which contain- 
ed the declension and variation of adjectives. Dy. 


Beattie, in the warmth of his wishes to promote 
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social benevolent affections, almest hates the man 
who does not practice philanthropy. Rocked in 
the cradle of the kirk, and implicitly believing all 
thatthe nurse and priest had taught him, this zea- 
lot declaims in terms so acrimonious against the 
sceptics of the age, that one is led to think his 
** milk of human kindness,” had became sour by 
the means he employed to preserve it. 

Juvenal, the ancient satyrist, in one of his vir- 
ulent attacks on the reigning Roman follies, avers 
that the most profligate of the senate were invari- 
ébly strenuous advocates for a revival and execution 
of the obsolete rigid laws against debauchery. 
The indignant poet declares that if such glaring 
inconsistencies continue, none could be astenished 
Should Clodius commence railer against libertines, 
and Cataline be first to impeach a conspirator. 
Were a name-sake of this bard to arise, | should 
tremble for the sect of medern inconsistents. He 
Might brandish the lance of satire against such 
characters, with more justice, though perhaps 
with less dexterity, than his classic predecessor. 
The field of foibles and follies is so fully ripe, that 
some ove should put in the sickle. In this field 
appears, and will again appear, a labourer, who 
though awkward, may be useful, and who will be 
“ worthy of his hire;” if he cut up nothing but 
tares. 

_— 
' BIOGRAPHY. 

Peter Charron, author of a famous book “ On 
Wisdom,” was the son ef a bookseller at Paris, 
where he was born in 1541. He was educated for 
the law, which he studied at Orleans and Bourges, 
taking his doctor’s degree in the latter university. 
He was admitted an advocate in the parliament of 
Paris; but after attending the bar five or six years, 
he found it was impossible for him to make his 
way without stooping to court the favour of attor- 
nies and solicitors. In disgust he renounced his 
profession, and applying himself to the study of 
divinity, he took priest’s orders, and became a 
celebrated preacher. Such was the reputation he 
acquired, that several bishops desired to engage 
him as theologal canon of their churches; and he 
successively occupied this post in several cathe- 
drals of the kingdom. Queen Margaret nomina- 
ted him her preacher in ordinary ; and he was in 
the retinue of cardinal d’Armagnac, legate at 
Avignon. After an absence of many years from 
Paris, he returned thither in 1588, with the inten- 
tion, in consequence of a vow, of entering among 
the Carthusians in that city. The prior of the 
Chartreux, however, refused to admit him, as 
being too old to adopt their discipline; and for a 
similar reason, the prior of the Celestines also re- 
jected his application. ‘Three casuists, thereupon, 
pronounced him absolved from his vow, whence 
‘he resolved to remain in the character of a secular 
priest. He resumed his function of a preacher; 





‘and coming to Bourdeaux, he there contracted a 


very intimate friendship with the celebrated Mi- 
chael Montagne, whose philosophical sentiments 


“he deeply imbibed. Such was their mutual affec- 


tion, that Montagne by his will gave Charron the 
privilege (a high one in the esteem of a Gascon) 
of bearing his arms; and Charron made Mon- 
tagine’s brother-in-law his residuary legatee. In 
4594 Charron published his work, inttled “ The 
three Truths;” a piece strictly orthodox and pro- 
fessional, since its purpose was to maintain, 1. that 
there is a God and a true religion; 2. that of 
all religions the christian is the only true; 3, that 
among christian communions, the Roman-catholic 
is the only true church. It accordingly obtained 


for him from the bishop of Cahors the dignity of 
grand-vicar, and a theologal canonship; and in 
1395 he was deputed to the general assembly of 
the clergy, and made secretary to that body. In 
1690 he printed a volume of “ Christian Dis- 
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courses ;” and in 160! appeared the first edition of 
his “ Treatise on Wisdom.” He wentto Paris in 
1603, in order to print a second edition of this 
work, and died there suddenly in the street. Char- 
ron was a man of unblemished character, and, as 
far as can be judged, sincere in the belief of the 
religion he professed. Yet his book on wisdom has 
caused him to be ranked among the most dange- 
rous of freethinkers; and the Jesuit Garasse does 
not scruple to bestow upon him the most oppro- 
brious epithets. ‘Che truth seems to be, that Char 

ron, like many others brought up in systems of 
faith irreconcileable to reason, was led to consider 
the two principles as totally opposite to each other; 
and in order to bow the mind to passive submis- 
sion to authority, thought it necessary to depre- 
ciate as much as possible the conclusions of mere 
reason. Hence he seems to insinuate, that strength 
of mind naturally leads to atheism; and asserts, 
that the immortality of the soul, though almost an 
universal dogma, is founded on very weak natural 
arguments. Another sentiment that gave much 
offence was, that though all religions pretend to 
have come from heaven by divine inspiration, yet 
all have been received by human hands and means. 
In his second edition he thought psoper to make 
the christian religion an exception; yet, in a cer- 
tain sense, the assertion is universally true. He 
likewise dwelt more than was thought prudent or 
decent on the differences that have always subsisted 
in christianity, and the unparalleled evils to which 
they have given birth; and he stated with more 
strength and fairness than some approved, the 
areuments used against revelation. On these 
accounts, when the second edition came to be prin- 
ted, geat opposition to it was made by theologians; 
and it was only through the interest of the presi- 
dent Jeannin that the impression was allowed, after 
some of the most obnoxious passages were softened. 
Many of the moral observations in this book are 
original and ingenious, yet the picture given of 
human nature and society is upon the whole 
gloomy. In character, however, Charron was gay 
and chearful, with a smiling countenance, and 
ready conversation. He has met with very respec- 
table defenders, and his liberty of philosophising 
has been thought creditable to himself and the 
age. In some places he has been too close a 
copyist of Montagne, whose Essays may certainly 
be considered as the parent of the “ Treatise on 
VViscdom.” 

2 — 


FESTOON OF FASHION 


‘The ancient and the Oriental nations all delight- 
ed in perfumes. Horace bids his attendant “ spar- 
ve rosas ;” and Hafiz, inmany an ode, calls|forodours, 
us well as for wine and beauty. Of one of the most 
delightful of the ‘Turkish perfumes a learned London 
barber thus speaks. 

Davison’s elegant perfume, or extract of roses, 
is now generally used in the most fashionable circles. 
The genuine otto, or odour of roses, has long been 
admired for its exquisite fragrance; but its great 
scarcity and high price have prevented a more ge- 
neral use of that elegant perfume. Messrs. Davi- 
son have, however, removed these difficulties, by 
producing an extract, exactly of the same flavour, 
and at a very reasonable price, which is esteemed 
the finest and most fashionable perfume, now in 
use, both for retaining its scent, and yielding the 
most delicious fragrance. A few drops, on artificial 
flowers, the handkerchief, &c. will be sufficient to 
use at a time. . 

Suwarrow boots are quite exploded at Paris. A 
sort of Spanish boot, similar to those, worn on the 
stage, appears to be “ the thing and the go.” 

Madame Recamier, the wife of the rich banker, 
at Paris, whose house is the head-quarters of the 











beau monde, and one of the most beautiful of Wo. W 
men, has promised some of her friends, in Londop Giffo 
to appear there soon, dressed in the highest Paris are | 
s1an stile. 


js st 
— , elegé 
The London ladies of vestaf reputation, are ey, ind'g 
tremely unwilling to repair to Paris, they are gg oe 
sorely afraid of being tainted in their reputation, “9 
by breathing the infectious air of that corrupt capj, we. 
privi 

tal. 

MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS, 

We learn. with much pleasure, that the Oratiog A 























cribe 


of John Q. Adams, Esq. has reached, at this early 
of dif 


period, a second edition; that it is very generally 
considered as far above the common character ¢ 









fugitive pamphlets. This is the just reward of, A 
writer who strives to emulate the classic authors, anim: 
Let us hear no more of that plan of study, which whos 
should exclude the ancients. Mr. Adams writes wit purpo 
spirit, sense, and melody, because he has translated childr 
SALLUST, and meditated Tacitus. 

DREAMS, FROM A PARIS PAPER. Mu 

A poet of the day dreamed that he had writtefi erated 
an excellent comedy, and that sylphs had adminigfgm mal ir 
tered incense to him in salvers of gold. He said tne « 
himself. “ I have driven Moliere from the stage,ithere | 
He awoke amidst the hisses of the pit. ing Ou 

A Parisian husband fell asleep on the pillow oii cv- 
Hymen. He dreamed that his wife was faithful ang 
constant. He was awakened by an officer, wh Fur 
+ om ° : ‘ ur 
informed him that his chaste Penelope had divoreg “Sap 
him, and that she was about to marry his valet, 

A coachman fell asleep upon his coach-box, ang 
awakened upon a chair of state. Every body co : 
gratulated him on having awakened to so mud Wh 
good fortune, and the coachman would not belie 
,that he had been asleep. 

A washerwoman, in the Rue St. Honore, whif 
asleep, fell from the fourth story of a house intoggm™ In.an 
i:nglish curricle, and received no injury. followi 

A lacquey fell asleep behind a carriage, and whe FI 
he awoke he was in the inside of it! Numbe Sc 
have lately fallen asleep in a garrett and awakenel sc 
in a drawing room! Se 

A young warrior dreamed upon the banks of t Bi 
Nile that, guided by his fortune, he should trave TV 
the ocean, covered with hestile fleets....that h T 
should rescue a whole people from the voke ¢ W 
folly and frenzy, and that with his own hand 
should plant the olive of peace, which in two yea 
should spread its shade over all Puropesses Frat: 
awoke, amidst the acclamations of the Univers. of] 
astonished that tits was not a dream! ae 

a CO! 
a A clerg 

We observe that the first number of the prese I could 
year of “ The Gentleman’s Magazine,” contall be 
the initial number of a new periodical work, callé ~ntih q 
“ The Projector,” it is elaborately written, al doe L 
tho’ the themes of the essayist ure singularly hee I ith ¢ 
neyed, yet genius still discovers hew paths, speal 
traces them successfully. ; a | 

‘ Thus e 
ay The diy 

In the Monthly Review, a journal, notorious 
conducted by those, who are dissatisfied with almag Oppr 
every thing in ehurch and state, we are surpriz@jmen m:; 
to find a candid judgment upon Mr. WinbuAMifol the -; 
late exertion. in the British senate. ,How tratfffools, 








cendant must be the talents of a statesman, W 


can thus extort reluctant praise from obstinate {0 TheI 

“ This protest against the peace is very spi of a cote 
and perfectly in unison with the sentiments of Wi 7, wits 
right honourable gentieman during the wal Githat we ¢ 
appears to be correctly given; and those, WHabout 4 


cannot yield to the despondency, which it end? Monday 
vours to excile.on the prospect of peace, MUS BP ieute . °j 


lents 


least aliow that it proves him to be an able or& 








: We are extremely impatient to receive Afr. 
Giford’s new translation of Fuvenal, of which we 
are promised one of the earliest copies. No poet 
is so well qualified to render into vigerous and 
elegant English, the stern severity of Juvenal’s 
indignant verse. We are peculiarly solicitous to 
© ME emark in what manner Mr. G. will render the 
0 MM third, the sixth, the seventh, and the tenth satires. 
1) MM We rejoice that to Mr. Gifford is reserved this 
Is privileges 

‘ In virtue’s cause once more exert thy rage, 

Thy satire point, and animate thy page” 


A commentator, says a late critic, may be des- 
iy cribed as a dealer in obscurity, and a haberdasher 
of difficulties. 


ly 
d ; Gi 
ze A late novelist, speaking of a mere houshold 


a animal, says, She was * one of those useful women, 
chia who seem fo be sent into the world, for the express 
ith purpose Of making puddings and of producing 
edge children to eat them.” 

Mudge ina sermon, describing innovation, degen- 
en erated into anarchy, has compared it to a dead ani- 
isfag mal in a state of putrefaction, when instead of one 
noble creature as it was, when life held it together, 
there are ten thousand little, nauseous reptiles grow- 
ing out of it, every one crawling in a path of its 
Own. 


Furetiere, in his dictionary, has these verses at 
the word marriage. 


** Boire et manger, coucher ensemble 
C’est mariage, ce me semble.” 


Which somebody has very well translated. 


Meat drink and bed in concert taken 
Is marriage, orl’m much mistaken. 





Tr In.an old volume, entitled “ Historical Rarities” is the 
following quaint epitaph on the Maid of Orleans. 

he Here lies Joan of Are: the which 

De Some count Sait, and some count Witch; 

net Some count Jan, and something more, 


Some count Alaid, and some a Whore. 


t But reader be content to stay 
e Thy censure till the judgment day, 
a Then shalt thou know, and not before 
ed Whether Saint, Witch, Man, Maid, or Whore. 
1 sina 
e2 ‘ 
H _At the first representation of the “* Gamester” the cri- 
"Mics Were much divided in their opinion, respecting the 
Me fare of Beverly. This gave rise to an Epigram. 
In a coffee-house ring, where the chat ran on plays: 
A clergyman spoke of the Gamester with praise, 
~ I could wish, says the parson, poor Beverly's life 
ais Had been saved; for the sake of the sister and wife, 


jm low quoth a physician; should Beverly live? 

That Lewson escap’d I can hardly forgive, 

With errors like these, can a sholar be bamm’d, 

I speak from the Greek Sir, the play should be 

damn’‘d. 

Thus each in his way was his duty fulfilling 

The divine was for saving, the doctor for Aiélling. 
Oppression, says Edmund Burke, makes wise 

men mad; but the distemper is still the madness 


4 the ‘wise, which is better than the sobriety of 
vols. 










The London editors, alluding to the late exertions 
of a celebrated statesman, declare; 

It was to the effect of a speech of Mr. Windham, 
that we owed the vigorous measures, which brought 
about the @onclusion of peace. His speech of 
“onday evening was uncommonly brilliant and 
‘ute, it reminded us of former days, when the 
dlents of both parties used to be displayed in oppo- 
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sition to each other. In the present case, all 
that we can expect to result from it, is, that it may 
put the nation on its guard, and shew the world the 
finesse and duplicity, which the French have ex- 
ercised, pending the treaty. 


Mr. Butke thus contemptuously speaks of the 
republic of Algiers. 

I know something of the constitution and com- 
position of this very extraordinary repudlic. It has a 
constitution, I admit, similar to the present tumul- 
tuous military tyranny of France, by which an* 
handful of obscure rufians domineer over a fertile 
country, andabrave people. For the composition, 
too, I admit, the Algerine community resembles 
that of France, being formed out of the very scum, 
scandal, disgrace and pest of Turkish Asia. The 
grand seignior, te disburden the country, suffers the 
dey to recruit in his dominions, the corps of janis- 
sarics, or asaphs, which form the directory, and 
council of elders, one and indivisible. 


A Bond street lounger being told that the cap- 
tain Pacha had killed all the deys; exclaimed d....n 
him, why did he let the duns escape. 


In the absence of Talleyrand, his deputies twice 
a week, entertain the foreign ministers, with tea. 
Such entertainment is proper enough for those, 
who wish to keep Europe in /ot water. 

Mr. Thynne married a yeung lady of fourteen, 
when he himself was only sixteen, and immediately 
sat out upon his travels, leaving his bride in Eng- 
land. During his residence on the continent, he 
formed a very strong attachment toa lady of family 
and fortune, who lived with him as his wife; and 
the young lady, to whom he was actually married, 
attracted the attention of the celebrated count Ko- 
ningsmark, at whose instigation, as it was suspected, 
Mr. Thynne was shot, in his own coach, in Pall 
mall. Upon which occasion, the following epigram- 
matical epitaph was written. 





Here lies Tom Thynne, of Long-Seat Hall, 
Whose affairs would not thus have miscarried, 
Had he married the woman, he lay withall, 

Or lain with the weman he married 


Mr.. Caleb Whitefoord, was said to have in his 
possession a dried butterfly, for which he was olfered 
one hundred guineas, by Sir Joseph Banks. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Our elegant correspondent “ O,"’in the Lounger, 
is very cordially thanked for his mellifluous trans- 
jations from a Persian chieftain, and from a Jew- 
We pronounce the literary diffidence 
of our correspondents wholly without foundation. 


ish Prince. 


He has the abundant powers of alegitimatewriter, 
and we intreat him to versify the other odes from 
the Persic, and as much as he pleases from Solo~ 
mon, the Lover and the Sage. 

“ H. E.” will oblige us, by imparting some of 
his sensible reflections. 

From the describer of the “ Bull feasts in Spain,” 
we expect further extracts of his journal, 

«“ Asmopeo” will oblige us by communicating 
in the essay form his prose effusions, that they 
may receive, what they justly deserve, a liberal 
place in the Lounger. 

No indifference to “*N.” has occasioned the delay 
of his translation. We wish that he would address 
us frequently. 

We suppose that our correspondent “ M.” will 
find, in retirement, new reasons for writing. Soft 
air, tranquil hours, and embowering trees are pro- 
Pitious to poetry. Why is Harvey silent? 

S. C. has forgotten his history of the British 
Cabinet. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


MR. OLDSCHOOL. 


[The elegance of the enclosed piece of French poetry, 


2 J A “ >. Sepia WT ates hog 
my attention on accidently turning over the leaves of theBaron de Pollnitz s Memoirs. ~ | : . 
will of course perceive it to be the rhyming ot a tyro in versé..... 
Port Folio; at least, I wish the French to appear, and it 


attempting an English imitation of them...you 


but, if you please you may honour it with a place in the. 


no less than the singularity of its rhyme, forcibly arrested 


Il could not refrain from 


} . Sa ‘ 5 lyes 
may perhaps induce some of your correspondents to offer a better English dress. } 


A LETTER FROM A GENTLEMAN, RETIRED FROM THE WORLD, TO HIS FRIEND F 


ROM THE 2ND VOL. 


P. 223 OF THE BARON OF POLLNITZ’S MEMOIRS.» 


Je vois regner sur ce rivage 
L’innocence et la liberté. 

Que d’objets dans ce paisage, 
Malgré leur contrarieté, 
M'étonnent par leur assemblage! 


Abondante frugalité, 

Autorité sans esclavage, 
Richesses sans libertinage, 
Charges, Noblesse, sans fiert¢, 
Determine ma volonté 
Bienfaisante Divinité 

Ajoutez y votre sufirage. 


Disciple de l’adversité 
Je viens faire dans le village 


Upon this shore how beauteous reigns 
Sweet innocence with liberty! 

What num’rous objects on these plains, 
Spite of their contrariety 

Together mingling, meet my eyes, 
Exciting wonder arl surprize. 


Here wealth is lodg’d in frugal hands, 
Laws rule, but not o’er slavish bands; 
Abundance breeds not luxury, 

Nor birth, nor place, contumely. 

My choice is made: this favour’d spot 
Be mine to enjoy, and may my lot, 

By heaven’s approval here be cast 
And I resign’d here breathe my last. 


Train’d in adversity’s hard school, 
I freely join the village throng 


—_ 





eae 


* It is firmly believed that, notwithstanding all the delight” 
ful and deceptive things, said in favour of pure democracy» 
so far from its diffusing equad blessings to ail, it is the 
most summary mode, which a Cataline could emplor, to 
depress the high, aud exalt the mean; to plunder quiet 
opulence, and enrich restless and unprincipled>overty, It 


is, indeed, almost a worn out imposture, and men, in many 

countries, in the year 1802, wonder by what servility of 

abasement, by what abuse of reason, and contempt of ex- 

ycrience, they can bear to see their families plundered, 

and themselves degraded, while a ‘*. handful of obscure 

yutians demincer over a fertile country, and a brave people.” 
{ Note, by rhe Editor.) 
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Le volontaire apprentissage 
D'une tardive obscurité: 

Aussi bien de mon plus bel age 
J'appercois l’instabilité: 


J'ai déja de compte arrété, 
Quarante fois vu le feuillage, 
Par le zephyr ressuscité. 

Du printems j’ai mal profite: 
J'enai regret; et de l’ét¢ 

Je veux faire un meilleur usage. 


J’apporte dans mon hermitage 
Un coeur dts longtems rebuté, 
Du prompt et funeste esclaVvage, 
Fruit de la folle vanité. 

Paitsan, sans rusticité, 

Hermite sans patelinage. 

Mon but est la tranquillité. 

Je veux pour unique partage 

La paix d’un coeur qui se dégage 
Des filets de la volupté. 


L’in corruptible probité, 

De mes aieux noble héritage, 
A’la cour ne m’a point quitté, 
Libre et franc, sans étre sauvage, 
)u courtisan fourbe et volage 
L’cxample ne ma point gaté. 


Linfatigable activité 

Reste d'un untile naufrage. 

Mes études, mon jardinage, 

Un rtpas sans art appreté. 

Dine Epouse économe et sage, 
La belle humeur, le bon ménage, 
‘Vont faire ma félicité. 


C’est dans ce port, qu’ensureté 
Ma Barque ne craint point l’orage. 
Qu'un antre a son tour emporté, 
Au gré de sa cupidité 

Sur le sein de I’'humide plage, 
Des vents ose affronter la rage: 
Je ris de sa témerité, 

Et lui souhaite un bon voyage, 
Je réserve ma fermeté 

Pour un plus important passage; 
Et je m'approche avec courage 
Des portes de l'éternité. 


Je sais que la mortalité 

Du genre humain est l’appanage: 
* Pourquoi seul serois je Ps em 

La vie est un pélérinage: 

De son cours la rapidité 

Loin de m’alarmer me soulage. 

De sa fin quand je l’envisage 

L'nfallible nécessitd 

Ne me sauroit faire d’outrage, 


Brulez de l’or empaqueté, 

Il nén perit que l’embaloge: 
Cest tout. Un sileger domage 
Devroit il étre regreté? 
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Nor fear to mect the dreaded rule 

Of dull obscurity, for long 

I’ve learnt to know how quickly fly 
The hours of youth; how soon must die 
Our proudest hopes, and each delight, 
Be lost in time’s unsparing night. 


Now forty times the leaves I’ve seen 
By zephyrs wav’d in fresh’ning green. 
Days of my spring, ye are gone to waste! 
Lamented days! since you are past, 
Midst summer's heats [ must repent, 
And make amends for time mispent. 


To my retirement I bring 

A heart which long has been the prey, 
And felt the sharp and biting sting 

Of foolish, fatal, vanity. 

A rustic...yet I’m not a clown, 

A hermit....yet I’ve charity, 

I seek not glory or renown, 

My only aim....tranquillity. 

I only want that peaceful mind, 
Which all must prize, yet few can find, 
Which all who leave the dreary maze 
Of vice, will find in virtue’s ways. 


I owe to honest ancestry 

A name unsullied with disgrace, 
And midst a court’s debauchery 
Preserv’d the honour of my race, 
Ingenuous, frank and yet polite, 
The greedy courtier’s wiles in vain 
Spread their examples in my sight; 
‘They rais’d my pity and disdain. 


I know the faults of early youth, 


And henceforth shall with industry, 

Strain ev’ry nerve to dwell with truth 

In peace and calm felicity: 

With elegance and letter’d case, 

My garden and my little field, 

My table deck’d in neatest style, 

A frugal wife’s enchanting smile.... 

What blessings will not these all yield! 

Hear, Heaven! my prayer....Oh ‘grant me 
these! 


When once I’ve reached this happy mark, 
I’ll smile in fond security 

Nor e’er again my little bark 

Trust to the waves of vanity. 

Let others, smit with thirst of gold, 
Presumptuous plough the surgy sea, 
And risk their all in ventures bold; 

I laugh at their temerity. 

I wish them well...but I reserve 

My firmness for that trying hour, 
When the great God I humbly serve, 
Shall in his majesty and power, 
Eternity’s wide door unbar 

And call me from this world of care. 


I know that all mankind must die... 
Yes....all must fall....and why not I? 

Then why dismay’d at this last stage 

Of our terrestrial pilgrimage ? 

‘Time’s rapid course will comfort lend, 

And even its necessary end, 

Ev’n death in vain the soul assails, 

Here breaks its power, its might /ere fails. 


Into the fiery furnace blast 

A box of gold we vainly cast... 

The box alone’s consum’d....the pure 

And precious metal lies secure, 

And unalloy’d defies the flame, 

Whose raging leaves it still the same. 

Then since so slight the loss in death we 
meet, 

Why with regret its coming should we greet? 

N, 


SELECTED POETRY. 


TO HIM I MOST ESTEEM. 


Yon little cot, so neat and white, 
By woodbines half conceal’d from sight, 
W here the old elm excludes the light, 

Of Phebus’ noontide beam. 
With wealth enough to keep us freey 
From the cold gripe of poverty, 
Would more than palace be to me 

With him I most esteem. 

Or was yon lofty mansion mine, 
Where art and nature, both combine, 
To make it elegantly fine, 

What joy in the extreme, 
(Possessed of all that’s rich and rare, 
With boundless wealth, and free from care,) 
T’would be an envied lot to share 

With him I most esteem. 

But whit’ned cot, nor woodbine bower, 
Nor lofty dome, nor hall, nor tower; 
Nor boundless wealth, possess the power, 

To cheer life’s languid dream. 
Nor joy, nor peace could they impart, 
Unless I knew the blissful art, 

To win and ever hold the heart 

Of him I most esteem. 


FROM MOORE’S TRANSLATION OF THE 
ODES OF ANACREON, 


The Phrygian rock, that braves the storm, 
Was once a weeping matron’s form 
And Progne, hapless, frantic maid, 

Is now a swallow in the shade. 

Oh! that a mirror’s form were mine, 
To sparkle with that smile divine; 

And like my heart I then should be, 
Reflecting thee, and only thee! 

Or were I, love, the robe which flows 
O’er every charm that secret glows, 

In many a lucid fold to swim, 

And cling and grow to every limb! 

Oh! could I, as the streamlet’s wave, 
Thy warmly-mellowing beauties lave, 
Or float as perfume on thy hair, 

And breathe my soul in fragrance there! 
I wish I were the zone, that lies 
Warm to thy breast, and feels its sighs; 
Or like those envious pearls that shew 
So faintly round that neck of snow, 
Yes....1 would be a happy gem, 

Like them to hang, to fade like them: 
What more would thy Anacreon be? 
Oh! any thing that touches thee. 

Nay, sandals for those airy feet... 

Thus to be press’d by thee were sweet! 


EPIGRAM. 


A Dutchman’s breeches in full taste 
Two opposite extremes divide 
Buttons, like platters, at the waist 
And studs, like peas, along the side 
Each site presents in emblem true 
A genuine Dutchman’s constant trim 
The /arge marks, what he’d get by you 
The J/ittle what you’d get by him. 
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